VI
THE TREATY OF LONDON,  1871
THE years following the Treaty of Paris were those
in which the nationalist spirit of Europe revealed itself
in fuller and fuller consciousness as the new railways and
steam shipping wrought together the economic fabric of
the State, while education and the spread of journalism
made possible a citizenship responsive to large political
appeals. The era of Italy's and Germany's unification, and
of England's world wide development, could not well leave
Russia suffering the constant sense of humiliation in the
limitation upon her power of defense along the whole south-
ern frontier. But, though the Czar Alexander was deeply
stung by the reminder of defeat,1 he refused steadily to
bring up the question of the revision of the Treaty of Paris
so long as the proposition was likely to bring another war.2
His patience was rewarded, however, by the year 1870,
when the Franco-Prussian war offered a chance for Rus-
sia to recover what she had surrendered, since western
Europe was too much preoccupied with its own affairs to
interfere.
Bismarck's assent to Russia's denunciation of the objec-
tionable terms of the Treaty of Paris was easily won, and
1 Goriainow, op, cit,, pp. 144!!.
2 France approached her in 1858 before the war with Austria, and
Austria after the war, 1859, and again in 1867. William I of Prussia
approached her also after the Seven Weeks' War in 1866.  But, al-
though he plainly showed how he felt, Alexander refused to act.
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